I0                       THE    NAZIS   AT   WAR
severity of the law still does not prevent them from
listening to London and Paris.
A report of an extraordinary incident has reached me
from Germany.
A German family had requested Mass to be read
for the eldest son, a gunner in the Nazi air force
who had been reported lost after an air attack against
Britain. The High Command of the German air force
had informed the parents that their son had been killed
in action.
Gestapo agents, however, noticed that the mourners
were rather in high spirits during the Mass. The "dead
airman's" sister giggled and talked to a friend. His
parents' faces showed little of the grief that might have
been expected.
An investigation revealed a surprising explanation. The
family had listened to the British broadcasts in German
and had heard an announcement that the Nazi airman
was a prisoner of war, safe in a British prison camp. They
were overjoyed to hear this news but did not dare to
cancel the Mass for fear of revealing themselves as law
breakers liable to capital punishment.
All the members of the family were sent to prison.
Possibly all have been executed by now.
It can be dangerous to laugh and to appear to be in
a good mood in Nazi Germany. "What has he to laugh
about?" is a question which someone is always ready to
ask and inquire into.
No wonder most of the faces you see in Germany to-day
are grim. Competent observers who have been in Germany
during the first six months of war agree that all classes of
the people appear depressed. Even the more enthusiastic
Nazis give the same impression. They, too, have nothing
to laugh about.